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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Thomas A. Edison once said that when he set himself for a particularly 
big undertaking, his first step was thoroughly to acquaint himself with 
what others knew about the problem; that to begin where others left off 
was the first principle in effective advance work; that nothing was more 


wasteful than for a worker to fail to avail himself of the fruits of the previ- 


ous efforts of others. The biggest problem before the library world is the 
county library problem. The need for county libraries stands first, because 
they reach not only the rural districts, but the small villages as well. So 
that all may follow Edison’s suggestion we are in this number recording so 
far as we can what others have found out relative to county library work. 
Any librarian in the state who contemplates a movement for county library 
extension may now begin where others have left off so far as general 


knowledge of methods is concerned, 
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Do you know your county? Li- 
brarians everywhere are studying 
the county library extension move- 
ment and must know all about 
county government and county or- 
ganizations. In Wisconsin and pos- 
sibly elsewhere the administration of 
county affairs and county govern- 
ment in general are rapidly changing 
and developing. Everywhere is ex- 
pansion. Much work of an educa- 
tional and industrial trend centers 
now in the county officers, in county 
organizations, and in county agen- 
cies. We have not only the county 
board, county officers, and county su- 
perintendents, but we have super- 
vising teachers, agricultural agents, 
home demonstration agents, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, farmers organizations, 
rural planning, county nurses, 
county Y. M. and Y. W. C. A’s, and 
various other agencies. It is evi- 
dent that the librarian who expects 
to get general approval for exten- 
sion of library work throughout the 
county must know the county and its 
officials and must understand and 
come in touch with every other 
agency that functions within the 
county limits and have cooperating 
possibilities; all must be enlisted, 
none can be ignored. Hence Miss 
Merrill in writing upon ‘‘ How to es- 
tablish a county library’’ has closed 
by summarizing the county, its offi- 
cials, and its organizations. We com- 
mend the summary to the careful 
study of those interested in county 
library promotion. A perusal of it 
will familiarize the librarian with the 
agencies through which the work 
must largely be done. 
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Wise consolidated expansion, Here 
is a sound economic reason for 
county library extension given by 
the New York library authorities: 
‘*The practical and important thing 
now for all strong libraries occupy- 
ing strategic positions in relation to 
neglected areas is to make immediate 
plans and overtures for bringing 
these areas within their field of ser- 
vice, on terms advantageous to all 
concerned ; and for all friends of the 
free library in districts too weak to 
maintain independent organizations, 
to take appropriate steps to bring 
these districts into some sort of 
working agreement with the nearest 
strong library. Consolidation and 
cooperation must now be the watch- 
words for library extension rather 
than the old slogan, ‘a free library 
for every town.’ For their own eco- 
nomie operation, for the maintenance 
of the lowest possible rate of expense 
per unit of service, the strong li- 
braries need thus to expand their 
field of operations. With rising costs 
of all items of library maintenance, 
the only way of keeping down the 
cost per unit of library service is by 
a corresponding increase of output, 
and every addition to territory and 
population served provides the con- 
ditions for such increased output. 

With every expansion in field of 
service, every book in the library’s 
stock, every bit of library machinery 
and every member of the staff gains 
in potential value,—becomes a factor 
in a larger total of service. Expan- 
sion is the most direct means of real 
library economy.’’ New York I[n- 
braries. 
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Wanted: library stories. Mr. C. H. 
Compton, Chairman of the Publicity 
committee for the Enlarged Program, 
is constantly in need of library 
stories. Practically any periodical is 
now ready to accept well written 
articles. If you are able to write out 
a story or article, do it yourself and 
send it to Mr. Compton. If you are 
not able to do this send in to him in- 
teresting incidents such as are hap- 
pening constantly. If in doubt send 
in the story. Stories of work with 
children are especially needed; ac- 
counts of the work with children of 
foreign born parents and incidents 
illustrating the value of the work are 
asked for. Any incidents illustrat- 
ing the fact that ex-service men are 
using books as the result of their ex- 
perience with war libraries are sug- 
gested as of particular value. The 
libraries are before the public and 
ought to be kept before the public. 
Can you not do your bit? 


Localize A. L. A. publicity. Every 
week there comes to every library 
city a short news story. This story 
is prepared at A. L. A. headquarters 
and is enclosed with the weekly Blue 
Letter to one librarian in each city. 

Every library needs and seeks 
more publicity for its service to the 
community. Advertise—and again, 
advertise. But many librarians find 
it difficult to get the time to prepare 
articles regularly. 

Here is where this A. L. A. service 
comes as a great boon. Here is the 
library story for the week already 
written. It can be used in the local 
paper just as it comes. 
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But far better yet—‘‘localize’’ it. 
Illustrate the general story by some 
local incident or home town name. 
Give it the human interest touch of 
local association. Make use of this 
national publicity of the A. L. A. and 
reap the benefits in wider apprecia- 
tion of your library in your own com- 
munity. 

C. B. Lester. 


The Teacher Librarian. Nothing 
will advance the cause of good read- 
ing in your community more than 
the presence of a trained librarian in 
the schools. The commission in re- 
sponse to a general demand for 
teacher librarians and at the request 
of the State Department of Instruc- 
tion is offering a special course in 
the summer session to teacher librar- 
rians. That we may make proper 
preparation it is important that ad- 
vance registration be encouraged. 
Will you not bring this course as 
well as the necessity for early regis- 
tration to the attention of those in 
your community who might be in- 
terested ? 


The Next Step. We have been for 
some months emphasizing county li- 
braries as the leading subject for 
professional consideration. A sub- 
ject hardly second to it, however, is 
standardization and _ certification. 
Miss Smith in this issue calls atten- 
tion to the importance of thought 
upon the subject by every member 
of the profession. More will appear 
in the June issue. 


Books on explosives and enemy 
propaganda. The Military Intelli- 
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gence Department of the General 
Staff of the War Department has re- 
cently ruled that books on explosives 
and enemy propaganda may be re- 
instated on library shelves and the 
secretary of the American Library 
Association has been requested to in- 
form the libraries of the country of 
this ruling. 


Library School Entrance Exami- 
nations. Entrance examinations for 
candidates wishing to enter the reg- 
ular course of the Library School, 
Class of 1921, will be held Friday, 
June 11. Persons interested in pre- 
paring for library work or desiring 
to take further training should write 
for the Catalogue; application blanks 
and full information can be obtained 
from the Preceptor, Library School, 
Madison, Wis. 


Announcement of Summer Courses. 
The twenty-fifth Summer Session of 
the Library School is announced for 
June 28 to August 6, 1920. Two 
courses will be offered: one for 
teacher librarians and one for li- 
brarians and assistants in Wiscon- 
sin public libraries. Full informa- 
tion will be furnished on request. 
In order that sufficient supplies may 
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be provided, advance registration is 
requested. Application should be 
made before June 1 to Preceptor, Li- 
brary School, 206 N. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


School boards more alert than li- 
brary boards. The observations writ- 
ten by Mr. Rice relative to salaries 
and duties of high school librarians, 
published elsewhere, suggests that 
school boards are more alert than li- 
brary boards. By providing better 
salaries and more attractive hours 
and longer vacations they are in a 
fair way to pick off the best pro- 
fessional talent for their school li- 
brary and teacher librarian positions. 
If public libraries are to continue to 
be factors in community life they 
will have to be manned by library 
workers who can be obtained only 
by better salaries and better work- 
ing conditions. As a matter of fact 
library salaries have not increased 
as have salaries paid by school 
boards, although all over the state 
there are indications that library 
boards are rising to the occasion and 
are beginning to appreciate that in- 
creased compensation must be grant- 
ed if effective work is to done by the 
libraries of the state. 





STANDARDIZATION AND CERTIFICATIGN 


What is Wisconsin going to do about 
standardization and certification of li- 
brarians during 1920? 

The committee has been patiently 
waiting for suggestions and criticisms 
of the outlined plan and has received 
none. It is coming and the best way is 
for Wisconsin librarians to take a hand 


and not depend upon a few people to do 
it all. 

Let each one decide a few points 
about it in her own mind. Do you 
wish this matter to be decided for the 
state or do you wish to wait for the 
A. L. A. to decide it all for you? Do 
you really believe the move is for the 
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best interests of library work in the 
state. (Remember that whatever is 
done will affect only those going into 
the work, not those already in li- 
braries.) Put down on paper just what 
qualifications you would consider most 
desirable in a person to take your place 
in your libarry, if you are not there five 
years from today. How would you go 
to work to see that such a person would 
be ready to take that place? In other 
words how would you work out 
this standardization and certification 
scheme? Is an educational standard 
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just as necessary in library work as in 
teaching? Shall we start with high 
or low requirement? 

Take time to hunt up your Wisconsin 
library bulletin for November, 1918, 
and read the Wisconsin plan so far pro- 
posed. If you have any question about 
this or any suggestion, write the com- 
mittee. Do not read these paragraphs 
and think this does not concern you. 
It does if you have the least interest in 
the future of Wisconsin library work. 

Mary A. Smith, 
Madison Free Library. 





HOW TO ESTABLISH A COUNTY LIBRARY 


By Julia Wright Merrill, Library Visitor 
Member County Library Committee of Wisconsin Library Association 


It it no longer necessary to explain to 
Wisconsin librarians the need for 
county libraries; that stage of the 
movement has passed. Several coun- 
ties are already working on the proposi- 
tion, others are planning to do so soon. 
The question now is one of practical 
ways and means. The following arti- 
cle aims to meet that need, as the 
writer has felt it in her travels through 
the state. Some paragraphs have been 
gleaned from other library publications, 
a few contributed by other state work- 
ers. 


WISCONSIN COUNTY LIBRARY LAW 


This law, dating in its essentials from 
1897, provides that any library board may 
contract with the board of supervisors of 
a county, or with the governing body of 
a town, school district, village or city, to 
loan books singly or in traveling libraries 
to its inhabitants for a proper considera- 
tion. 

In return for this service, a county, 
town, city or village may make an ap- 
propriation to a public library or li- 
braries which undertake such extension 
work. In case this appropriation is 
equal to or exceeds one-sixth of the net 


annual income of the library, the ap- 
propriating county, town, city or village 
shall have a representative upon the li- 
brary board as long as the appropria- 
tion is continued. (See Wisconsin stat- 
utes 1917, 43.31, as amended by Laws 
of 1919, ch. 521.) 


In Actual Use 


This is the law under whose pro- 
visions the Antigo Public Library has 
served Langlade county for over ten 
years. The amount appropriated by 
that county board has increased as the 
library has reached more and more of 
the country people. The law is equally 
applicable to many of the counties that 
are now considering county libraries, 
certainly to those which have one or 
even two strong library centers. 

It is also in line with legislation tn 
other states. Almost all of the twenty- 
five county library laws permit either 
the establishment of a new county li- 
brary or the extension of library serv- 
ice from an existing library, by con- 
tract. In actual practice, however, the 
contract plan prevails, particularly in 
the states nearest Wisconsin where 
political and geographic conditions are 
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somewhat similar. Menominee, Michi- 
gan, affords a recent example of a 
county library established by contract 
(see Wisconsin library bulletin 16:17-18, 
Feb. 1920), Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota libraries are older illustra- 
tions. Only in California, where un- 
usual conditions prevail, have many 
new libraries been created. 


More Legislation Needed 


But the present law fails to provide 
for an entirely new county library in a 
county where no public library able to 
do extension work already exists. Such 
a need might arise, though it does not 
seem imminent. More important than 
this, is the need of special provision for 
counties having a number of libraries. 
The largest of them or the most cen- 
trally located might well carry on 
county extension, provided the other 
cities with established libraries could be 
exempt from taxation for such exten- 
sion. The special law for Milwaukee 
county offers one solution of this situa- 
tion, charging back to each taxing unit 
its exact share of the cost, but it is lim- 
ited to counties of over 150,000 popula- 
tion (see Laws of 1913, ch. 296, as 
amended by Laws of 1917, ch. 126). An- 
other method would be to provide for 
taxation throughout the county, exempt- 
ing any city or village already support- 
ing its own library. 

The county library committee recom- 
mended additional legislation, to meet 
these two requirements, at the last 
meeting of the state association (see 
Wisconsin library bulletin 15:229-32, 
Nov. 1919) and will submit a further 
report at the next meeting. In the 
meantime its recommendation is: Use 
the existing law. 


CAMPAIGNING IN OTHER STATES 


County library laws vary greatly in 
detail from state to state. For example 
Illinois requires a popular vote, Oregon 
provides for action by the county court 
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instead of the county board. But cam- 
paign methods are remarkably similar 
everywhere, since the same end is in 
view, to create a strong public senti- 
ment for such a library. Where the de- 
cision is in the hands of the county 
board, as in Wisconsin and many other 
states, methods become not only similar 
but almost identical. The following 
accounts are printed for their practical 
value in Wisconsin. 


How California Did It 


The first county free library law in 
California was passed in 1909. Now, in 
1920, two-thirds of the counties of the 
state have county free library systems, 
and last year thirty-eight counties spent 
almost six hundred thousand dollars in 
their maintenance! 

Tremendous figures, are they not? But 
tremendous efforts are justified by tre- 
mendous results. And in few of these 
counties in California did county libraries 
grow without effort! 

Need for this service was apparent. 
California counties are large in area and 
sparsely settled. Libraries were few and 
far between. People living in the far 
corners of a county—away from the 
larger communities with libraries of 
their own—were without library service. 
With the law passed, the next step was 
to get it into operation in the counties. 

Sometimes, it is true, the county super- 
visors were men of vision who saw at 
once the possibilities of a great service 
to their constituents. But more often 
the creation of a county free library was 
the result of a long and arduous cam- 
paign. 

What kind of a campaign? A campaign 
in which the business men, merchants, 
bankers, ranchers, teachers, women’s 
clubs all participated and in which the 
county newspapers were invaluable allies. 
These earnest workers talked county 
library day in and day out to everyone 
whom they met; what the county library 
might mean to the engineer or the miner 
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in search of the latest technical work; 
how children living many miles from a 
railroad might have the best of children’s 
books, selected by experienced librarians; 
how a station of the library would be 
available at every community supporting 
&@ post office; these facts they told often 
and well, until the county supervisors 
were convinced of the great gain in this 
pooling of interests in a county library. 

In some cases the state library organ- 
izer spent several weeks or a month in 
the county, helping to create interest in 
a movement in which she so heartily be- 
lieved, interesting the influential péople 
of the county whose opinions would be 
respected by the county board. Petitions 
were circulated. Nothing was left un- 
done and the county library itself was 
created by act of the county supervisors 
when they saw how overwhelmingly their 
people favored it.—Harriet C. Long, for- 
merly librarian, Kern County, Cal. 


Menominee, Michigan 


Presentation of enclosed proposition to 
county board of supervisors on August 15, 
1919. Three of the library trustees and 
the librarian made short speeches. Ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate 
library. Investigation on evening of 
August 15, 1919, by three of the super- 
visors, practically entire library board 
and the librarian present to do the hon- 
ors. Favorable report made to board of 
supervisors the next day by the commit- 
tee. Suggestion made to postpone de- 
finite action until annual meeting in 
October. 

Letters written to the county borrowers 
to get their idea of what county extension 
would mean. Letters written to trustees 
and members of the investigating com- 
mittee to see what they thought of the 
idea. They were combined in the bulletin. 

County fair exhibit: Space 10x15 loaned 
by a drug store for exhibit. 500 books, 
numerous posters and bulletins all over 
art hall and grounds. Typical box 
packed with books, showing the kind 
to be included in a small branch li- 
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brary. Visitors allowed to come in and 
look around, rest, watch the crowd mov- 
ing through the Art Hall or anything 
they desired, leave their babies, etc. 

With the exception of an occasional 
newspaper article and the boosting of 
the library by the supervisors in their 
own communities there was no further 
publicity made for library extension. 
(See Wisconsin Library bulletin, 16:17-~ 
18, Feb. 1920.) 


Recommendations for Minnesota 


Plan of campaign. As the establish- 
ment of a county library rests with the 
county commissioners, the essential thing 
is to convince them of its usefulness and 
of the fact that people want it. To this 
end a campaign of education is necessary 
to enlist the interest and influence of 
people all over the county. 

Call a conference of all county workers 
to discuss the plan, showing how library 
extension could help them, and how they 
can help promote it. This should in- 
clude all educational and welfare work- 
ers, such as county and city superin- 
tendents of schools, librarians and repre- 
sentatives of library boards, the county 
agent, county nurse, home demonstrator, 
school club leader, and Red Cross work- 
ers. 

Publish a series of articles in all county 
papers and have talks at county and loca. 
meetings of every kind. 

Prepare a county library survey and 
carefully estimated budget for the county 
commissioners, with maps and charts 
showing location of libraries, schools and 
possible library centers. 

County library survey. County, valua- 
tion, possible library tax, population. 

Area of county. 

Roads, railroads, trolleys, rural mail 
routes, etc. 

Existing public libraries, valuation, li- 
brary appropriation, no. of volumes, no. 
of readers. 

School libraries, no. of volumes, no. of 
pupils. 

Traveling libraries. Local: no. of vol- 
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umes, no or readers. State; no. of vol- 
umes, no. of readers. 

Total population served by existing li- 
braries. 

Total population without access to li- 
braries. 

Places which might become library 
centers. 

Budget. Service. Librarian’s salary to 
be increased to provide adequate service 
(should equal that of H. S. principal.) 

Additional assistants needed to provide 
for extension worker to visit branches 
and stations, to visit and organize school 
libraries. 

Transportation. Traveling expenses of 
librarian. 

Freight, express or postage on travel- 
ing libraries, packages and single vol- 
umes. 

Library car or bus in larger counties. 

Books. At least one book per capita. 

Reprinted from Minnesota library notes 
and news, 6:62-63 (Dec. 1919). 


METHODS MORE IN DETAIL 


Before starting an active campaign, 
the wise general provides himself with 
plenty of ammunition. Hard facts are 
needed, as well as good arguments, to 
convince the county board. How much 
do you actually know about your county? 
Check up the items in the Minnesota 
county library survey (p. 69) and get all 
the facts you lack. 

Ask the county clerk for a directory 
giving the names of the county officers, 
and probably, much miscellaneous in- 
formation. If a good road bond issue 
was voted on at the last election, he may 
also have on hand some of the county 
highway maps prepared at that time. 
Very large scale county rural free deliv- 
ery maps may be purchased from the 
Post office department for thirty-five 
cents, a fine investment. Maps may also 
be obtained from W. W. Hixson & Co., 
Rockford, Illinois, for $2, and in some 
cases from a local dealer, or from the 
Association of commerce. Never pin your 
faith to an old map; even county 
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boundaries change occasionally, while 
railroads and roads are not fixed quanti- 
ties. 


Capitalize Present Extension Work 


Compile actual statistics of the num- 
ber of individual country people already 
borrowing books, of ‘zealous teachers 
carrying children’s books out to their 
schools, or doing reference work in the 
library on Saturday. Be sure to include 
in this calculation the non-resident high 
school pupils, who are becoming so large 
a factor in school and library work. If 
they” are taking books for other mem- 
bers of the family too, recognition should 
be given that fact. Circulation statistics 
would be desirable and ought to be kept 
separately in the future; but so far few 
libraries have anticipated this need. 

Note unusual reference questions, or 
calls for practical information on speci- 
fic agricultural subjects by farmers. This 
will help to prove that adults want and 
need library service as well as children. 
In other words capitalize every bit of the 
work the library has already done, freely 
and generously, for the county. 


Present Facts Graphically 


But statistics at best are dry things, 
hard to listen to or remember. An ap- 
peal through the eye is much stronger. 
On one map Dennison stickers could be 
used to indicate existing libraries, and 
proposed agencies. Extension work al- 
ready done could be shown on another 
map by the use of pins of various 
colors, to distinguish between individuals 
and schools. The rapid increase in this 
use in recent years, and other figures can 
be made vivid by the use of graphs. (See 
Wisconsin library bulletin, 6:116, Oct. 
1910.) 


Win the Library Board 


Having marshalled your facts, present 
them first of all to your own library 
board and try out your arguments on 
them. You need not only their endorse- 
ment but their active help in the move- 
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ment. If the county has one of the older 
traveling library systems, organized un- 
der a separate board, explain the new 
proposition to those trustees. They al- 
ready know that the amount allowed 
them by law is utterly inadequate today. 
Emphasize the economy and added 
strength to be gained by consolidating 
the two library systems. If you can make 
them see that their people will get better 
service under the contract plan, they will 
become real campaigners, especially val- 
uable because they represent different 
sections of the county. 


Inform Other Libraries in the County 


No matter how sure you may be that 
your library is the logical center for 
county extension, consult with the smal- 
ler libraries. If they hear of the move- 
ment officially, early in the day, misun- 
derstandings may be prevented. A 
county library conference, including li- 
brarians and trustees, would be a place 
where honest differences of opinion could 
be aired, questions asked and answered, 
possibly compromises made. A library 
commission worker, being a strictly 
neutral person, might help with such a 
meeting. Then a united front would be 
presented at the county board meeting. 


Convert City Officials and Leaders 


Since the library is now a city in- 
stitution, supported by city taxes, so 
radical a move ought not to be taken with- 
out the understanding and approval of the 
mayor and other important city officials. 
The superintendent of schools or high 
school principal has had his vision 
broadened by the large number of out- 
of-town pupils with whom he is dealing, 
80 will be easily won over. The woman’s 
club believes in all educational move- 
ments. The bankers, and organizations 
like the Association of commerce, Busi- 
ness men’s club, Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs are interested in anything that 
brings city and country together and 
enlarges the trade zone. 
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In some communities the active help 
of these individuals and organizations 
will be worth while. In others, unfor- 
tunately, it might be actually dangerous 
to have the leadership come from the 
city, by creating an impression that the 
city rather than the county would profit 
by the plan. Knowledge of local condi- 
tions would decide the matter. But in 
general the country people, who usually 
control the majority of votes in the 
county board, are more easily influenced 
by their own leaders, people whom they 
know and trust, whose interests are the 
same as theirs. 


Make County Officers and Leaders 
Your Allies 


It is then of the greatest importance to 
get the help and backing of the out- 
standing men in the county. The li- 
brarian who has already established a 
personal acquaintance with the clerk, the 
chairman of the county board, the super- 
intendent of schools and the supervising 
teachers is in a stronger position than 
the newcomer, or the librarian who has 
been city-minded rather than county- 
minded. “County consciousness” is one 
of the phrases of the day, applicable 
enough in a state which provides for 
county agricultural agents, home demon- 
strators, county nurses, rural planning 
committees, etc. A county equipped with 
all or even some of these ought to take 
naturally to the idea of a county library. 
At least such a county offers an organ- 
ization and a leadership of the utmost 
advantage to the librarian who wants to 
spread the word of the value of a county 
library. 


Launch a Cooperative Campaign 


It is good tactics to see as many lead- 
ers as possible individually. But the 
formal campaign may well be planned 
and launched at a meeting which repre- 
sents all the interests of the county. The 
decision may be made to present the 
matter at once to the board of supervis- 
ors, with the request for the appoint- 
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ment of an investigating committee, then 
to carry on vigorous publicity until the 
meeting at which the matter is voted. 
Better still, start publicity first, then 
bring the matter before the county board, 
then continue publicity. A majority vote 
of the board is necessary; a large major- 
ity is desirable for the sake of good 
feeling. To achieve this the supervisors 
who come from every city, village and 
town in the county must be convinced 
not only that the library is worth while, 
but. still more, that their constituents 
want it. 


Sell the Idea 


If the county library idea is to per- 
vade every nook and corner of the county, 
publicity must be persistent and wide 
spread. Only organized effort can ac- 
complish this. Four-minute men, ready 
to address any gathering, are invaluable 
allies. The idea may be driven home 
through the columns of the newspapers, 
by printed or mimeographed material 
distributed through the schools, at farm- 
ers’ institutes or town meetings, by pos- 
ters or slogans in conspicuous places 
(post offices, stores, creameries, con- 
denseries, cheese factories) by slides at 
the movies. But the greatest opportun- 
ity of all comes at the county fair and 
the campaign may well center in a li- 
brary exhibit there, manned by a per- 
suasive librarian. 


ARGUMENTS TO USE 


A good marksman takes aim and 
chooses the right size shot. So in furn- 
ishing arguments for your speakers or 
in preparing printed publicity, consider 
the public to be reached and offer speci- 
fic advantages. The business man at the 
county seat and the farmer in the farthest 
part of the county will not be won over 
by the same method. If the argument is 
timely, so much the more effective. New 
York Libraries (7:36, Feb. 1920) says: 
“There is hardly a single library prob- 
lem or item of library policy which does 
not take on a new significance or call 
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for some new adjustment because of the 
entirely new economic conditions which 
we are now facing.” The next two para- 
graphs are excerpts from the same edi- 
torial. 


For the City People 


“For their own economic operation, for 
the maintenance of the lowest possible 
rate of expense per unit of service, the 
strong libraries need thus to expand 
their field of operations. With rising 
costs of all items of library mainte- 
nance, the only way of keeping down the 
cost per unit of library service is by a 
corresponding increase of output, and 
every addition to territory and popula- 
tion served provides the conditions for 
such increased output. With every ex- 
pansion in field of service, every bit of 
library machinery and every member of 
the staff gains in potential value—be- 
comes a factor in a larger total of serv- 
ice. Expansion is the most direct means 
of real library economy.” 


For the Viilages 


“Proper maintenance of a library be- 
comes increasingly difficult in the smaller 
and poorer villages and towns of the 
state. Many small places in which it 
would have been good policy and most 
desirable to ‘establish independent _li- 
braries a few years ago, are quite with- 
out the ability or interest to meet the 
greatly enlarged demands for proper li- 
brary maintenance today. All thought of 
establishing independent libraries in 
many communities must now be given up. 
Consolidation and cooperation must now 
be the watchwords for library extension 
rather than the old slogan, ‘a free library 
for every town.’” 


For the Country 


What a county library means 

A city library open to all residents of 
the county, men, women and children, 
not as a courtesy, but because it belongs 
to them. 

A chance to select just the books they 
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want from a large collection, when they 
come to the city. 

Rural mail delivery brings a book to 
them in response to a telephone or post 
card request. 

Questions are answered and informa- 
tion given over telephone. 

Rural teachers may take out books for 
their own study and have deposit col- 
lections to issue to their pupils. 

The village centers have traveling 
libraries or deposit stations. 

Opportunity for the children; practical 
help for the adult; recreational reading 
for everybody. 

Why a county appropriation is necessary 

The city appropriation would never be 
adequate to meet the needs of both city 
and country people. 

It is more democratic, fairer for ex- 
pense to be shared. 

How the money would be spent 

For books. More copies of the best 
books, especially children’s books. More 
rebinding and more buying fresh new 
copies, because of the additional wear 
and tear. 

For service. A larger foree of li- 
brarians would be needed to do justice to 
the county work. 

For transportation. 

Economy of county organization 

Library plant is already there, build- 
ing, large collection of books, trained 
staff. County gets the benefit of this 
past expenditure and only pays for the 
present. 

Therefore it costs infinitely less to 
eontract for extension service than to 
establish a separate library for the 
county. 


County Service vs. State 


Some one may ask whether the state 
is not already providing traveling li- 
braries and parcel post service for the 
rural districts. The state has done pio- 
neer work and developed the field; it will 
for years to come care for sparsely set- 
tled counties, as well as back up the 
county libraries with loans. But the 
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smaller unit may justly claim the follow- 
ing advantages: 

Shorter radius of distribution, there 
fore a saving of time. 

Telephone service. 

More intensive work. 

More personal work. 

Actual contact with a large collection. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT AND OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


The librarian who contemplates county 
library extension must understand the 
county government and its organization, 
must work with all county officials and 
county agencies. 

For the benefit of librarians who are 
newcomers in Wisconsin, and so not 
familiar with its scheme of government, 
as well as of those who know more of 
city than rural activities, the following 
brief notes are printed. It must be re 
membered that “town” is used in the 
New England sense, the equivalent of 
“township”. For further study Kins 
man’s Essentials of civics (Appleton, Col- 
lege press, 90c) is recommended, be- 
cause of the space given Wisconsin state 
and local government and the fact that 
it includes 1919 legislation. Bulletins 
and reports of the University agricultural 
extension service and of the individual 
organizations mentioned give full and in- 
teresting information. Galpin’s Rural 
life (Century, 1918, $2.50) includes much 
local material. 


The County Board 


The board of supervisors is the govern- 
ing body of the county. It consists of 
the town chairmen, ex-officio, one super- 
visor from each village, and one from 
each city ward, all elected at the spring 
election. The annual meeting is held in 
November, special meetings are called by 
the clerk. The board elects its own 
chairman at each annual meeting. The 
powers of the board are very broad, in- 
cluding the levying of taxes, making the 
necessary annual appropriations, and ap- 
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pointing many officers and boards. The 
decision to contract or appropriate money 
for county library service is in the hands 
of this board. 


County Clerk 


The clerk is the secretary of the county 
board, draws all orders on the county 
treasurer, makes a financial report to the 
board, etc. He is elected at the Novem- 
ber election for a term of two years. His 
office in the courthouse seems the heart 
of the county government, and he can be 
a valuable ally. 


The School Organization 


County superintendent of schools; 
Elected for two years, at the spring elec- 
tion in the odd numbered years; visits 
schools; licenses teachers; holds school 
board conventions, teachers’ meetings, 
teachers’ institutes; attends community 
gatherings; makes annual report to 
county board of supervisors, also another 
form of annual report to state superin- 
tendent; nominates supervising teachers. 

Supervising teachers; Two in larger 
counties, one in smaller counties, must 
be legally qualified with at least three 
years of experience, two of which are in 
country schools; contract for ten months; 
supervise and instruct teachers; visit 
homes; attend teachers’ meetings; talk 
with school boards; attend community 
gatherings; make report to county super- 
intendent of school conditions. 

County training schools; Provided in 
30 counties; under a county training 
school board, one member of which is the 
county superintendent, the other two 
are elected by the county board; issues 
certificates qualifying the holder to teach 
in any common school in the county un- 
der the jurisdiction of the superintendent 
of schools. 

Rural school districts entire and 
joint; entire district one lying wholly 
within the town; joint district, having 
territory in two or more towns or in one 
town or more and in a village or city. 
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(From outline furnished by the State 
Dept. of Public Instruction.) 


Agricultural Agents 

The report of a county agent is in- 
teresting reading. And their number 
may by law be increased to fifty this 
year. One of the newer agents de- 
scribes his work as follows: 

“The county agricultural agent is a 
man hired by the county, in coopera- 
tion with the Wisconsin college of agri- 
culture; his work is to assist farmers 
with their many problems, giving them 
free service, right on their farms if 
need be. He does not know every- 
thing; he is not afraid to wear boots or 
overalls; often his suggestions mean 
hundreds of dollars to a single farmer. 
He is available to every farmer in She- 
boygan county, free of charge. 

“Sheboygan county pays one-half of 
the county agent’s salary; the state pays 
the other half; a federal fund pays all 
traveling expenses. 

“The state law provides a legal com- 
mittee to direct the general activities of 
the county agent. It is composed of the 
county board chairman, the county su- 
perintendent of schools, and one mem- 
ber elected by the board. In the fu- 
ture, instead of electing one of its mem- 
bers, the county board is to elect three 
practical farmers from the county at 
large to form the agricultural commit- 
tee, along with the county chairman and 
the county superintendent. At the be- 
ginning of each year, this committee 
with a representative from the college 
of agriculture, outlines a program of 
work for the county agent. This pro- 
gram is intended to include the big 
things which are to be pushed during 
the year.’—Sheboygan county agricul- 
tural agent. First biennial report, 
1919, p. 2. 


Home Demonstration Agents 


Three counties, Lincoln, Marathon, 
Marinette, have home demonstrators 
working under the direction of Mrs. 
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Nellie Kedzie Jones, state leader (Home 
economics department, University). 
“The conservation of food and cloth- 
ing, made necessary by the war and car- 
ried out by means of home demonstra- 
tion agents located in the most popu- 
lous counties, was continued as a piece 
of regular work for women in those 
counties demanding it. A modification 
of the county agent law makes possible 
the establishment of women agents by 
county boards, and permits the appro- 
priation of money for this purpose. It 
is expected that this work, like that of 
the county agents, will gradually win 
its way when the women of the state 
learn more of its purpose, scope, and 
value.’’—Wis. agricultural extension 
service. Report 1920, p. 13-14. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


“Boys’ and girls’ club work is an or- 
ganized and definite form of extension 
work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. It is based on putting the 
theory of class room, text book and 
laboratory into practice upon the farm 
and in the home” (Wisconsin club hand 
book, p. 2). At present Wisconsin has 
no county leaders, but the work is 
under the direction of a state leader, 
T. L. Bewick (University agricultural 
extension service) and several field 
workers, and is backed up by the county 
agents. During the past year nearly 
18,000 boys and girls, from ten to nine- 
teen years of age, were enrolled, and a 
half-million dollars was added to the 
value of Wisconsin products. One boy 
reports: “I’ve learned how to raise a 
good calf; I’ve learned team-work and 
cooperation, and had a good time. 
Count on me next year.” 


Farmers’ Organizations and Meetings 


The county agent works through a 
large variety of organizations. Per- 
haps the newest and most general of 
them is the county farm bureau. But 
in a single county we find a grain and 
potato growers’ association, a live stock 
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improvement association, and a cow 
testing association. For the state as a 
whole the list could be lengthened al- 
most indefinitely. Frequent meetings 
of all these associations are held, in ad- 
dition to the farmers’ institutes, farm- 
ers’ weeks and farmers’ schools. Some 
counties have district or community fairs 
as well as the big county fair. Smaller 
groups of people are gathered together 
for various kinds of demonstrations. Com- 
munity clubs afford social intercourse 
for men, women and children, as well 
as opportunity for the exchange of ideas. 
Some permanent rural community cen- 
ter buildings have come as a result of 
these clubs. 


Rural Planning 


This is new work organized under 
an act passed by the last legislature 
(Laws of 1919, ch. 693). A division of 
rural planning was created in the state 
department of agriculture, in charge of 
the commissioner. Each county is to 
have a rural planning committee, con- 
sisting of the chairman of the county 
board, (who acts as chairman) the 
chairman of the county state road and 
bridge committee, the county superin- 
tendent of schools and two others, 
either men or women, to be appointed 
by the ex-officio members. 

Work already begun with great en- 
thusiasm in different counties includes 
securing and improving scenic spots and 
historic landmarks, beautifying the 
roadsides, providing camping grounds 
for tourists. Particular attention is to 
be given to the creation and develop- 
ment of community centers—a matter 
of special interest in connection with li- 
brary extension. 


County Nurse 


Since 1913 it has been legal for a 
county board to employ a public health 
nurse. But partly as a result of the 
influenza epidemic, the last legislature 
passed an act (Laws of 1919, ch. 311) 
providing that every county must have 
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one or more such nurses, certified by 
the state board of health, before July 1, 
1921. Counties are meeting the re- 
quirement rapidly and a goodly num- 
ber of county nurses appeared at the 
first state conference of public health 
nurses, the end of March. They work 
under the general direction of Mrs. 
H. H. Morgan, director of the bureau of 
child welfare and public health nurses. 
Their emphasis is on preventive and ed- 
ucational work. 


Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

These two organizations do not con- 
fine their work to cities large enough 
to support buildings, but go out into 
the villages and rural districts, forming 
clubs and doing community work on a 
non-equipment basis. The Y. W. C. A. 
organizes work from a Chicago head- 
quarters (17 N. State Street). Two 
counties, Dodge and Sauk, now have 
leaders of their own. 

The Y. M. C. A. has three district 
supervisors in the state, with headquar- 
ters at Madison and Eau Claire. 
Pamphlet literature or information can 
be obtained from the state office, 
147 Fourth Street, Milwaukee. Many 
county secretaries were requisitioned 
for war work, reducing the number at 
present to nine, but the work is grow- 
ing again. Rurai Manhood, a magazine 
devoted to the county Y. M. C. A., prints 
an article on “Service through county 
libraries” in its issue for February, 
1920. District Supervisor O. C. Art- 
man piedges the active help and sup- 
port of Y. M. C. A. men in any library 
campaign, and suggests that the county 
secretary’s Ford might be found useful! 
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Standing Cooperation 


Cities have for years had their social 
workers’ clubs, where the knowledge 
and experience gained in different lines 
of work have been pooled—to the great 
benefit of all. From California comes 
the suggestion that a county may have 
a similar organization. State librarian 
Ferguson writes: 

“Out of this cooperative association 
of farm adviser and county librarian, 
we have recently had a new develop- 
ment which promises great things. In 
every county there are several officials 
whose duties are promotional, cultural 
or in a practical way educational, and 
who much of the time are traveling 
about the country. One of our li- 
brarians not long ago was struck by the 
possibilities which might result from 
monthly meetings of these persons; the 
farm adviser, the county superintendent 
of schools, the district forester, the hor- 
ticultural commissioner, the sealer of 
weights and measures, the emergency 
home demonstration agent, the county 
librarian. 

“The plan is working. Each official 
is learning about the work of the 
others; each one sees possibilities of 
linking his service up in a cooperative 
way with that of the other; each one is 
a more intelligent public servant because 
of his understanding of the county pro- 
gram as a whole. The originator of 
this plan hit upon the very happy title 
of ‘county ‘tinerants’ as a designation 
for this body; but straightway some 
vigorous minded individual among them 
translated the phrase into the ‘county 
tramps.’” Library Journal 44:601, 
Sept. 1919. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES ON LIBRARIES 


One most valuable work which the 
Enlarged Program Committee has al- 
ready accoiplished is to bring public 
libraries into the consciousness of the 
general public. At least sixty special 
articles on public library work have 
been published in periodicals other 
than professional journals. Have these 
articles been brought to the attention 
of your patrons? The more they are 
read the stronger will be your hold 
upon your community. Some of these 
articles, those which are in periodicals 
commonly taken in the library, are as 
follows: 

American City, issue of January— 
Pages 25 and 27—“Books at Work in 
Washington Co.,” Md., by Katherine 
Tappert. 

American Machinist—April 8 Page 
786—“‘Books as Tools’’—by E, A. Goe- 
way—illustrated. 

Bookman—April Pages 134-137— 
“Books on Lonesome Trail” by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. 

Journal of Education—September 18, 
1919, October 16, 1919, November 13, 
1919, November 27, 1919, December 
25, 1919, and February 12, 1920. 

Leslie’s Weekly—April 3—Page 398 


“Books for Everybody’ by Charles 
Aubrey Eaton—illustrated. 
McCall’s — February — Page 16 — 


“Books will find you out” by Mary 
Frank— illustrated. 


McCall’s — April— Pages 14, 26 and 
29—“Booking your way’—by Mary 
Frank— illustrated. 

Outlook—April 7—Pages 609-611— 
“The library renaissance and the Amer- 
ican Library Association’ by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. 

Publishers‘ Weekly—March 20— 
Page 932—‘‘Books for Everybody.” 

Review—-January 24—Page 7—edi- 
torial, 

Red Cross Magazine — March — 
“Books for Everybody’’—by Ida M. Tar- 
bell—illustrated. 

Rural Manhood——February—Pages 
49 and 50—‘“Service through county li- 
braries’—by Joy E. Morgan. 

Review—March 6—‘‘Books for Every- 
body.” : 

Saturday Evening Post—November 
22—“‘Bashful books worth knowing’”’— 
editorial. 

Scribner’s — April—- Page 504—Z#in 
“The point of view” by Mary Shipman 
Andrews. 

School and Society—February 14— 
Pages 188-191—‘“The high school li- 
brary and the teacher-librarian move- 
ment.” 

System—March—Pages 486-552— 
“‘Are you too busy to read?” by Edward 
Hungerford. 

Woman’s Weekly—February 21—‘“‘A 
library on wheels’ by Charlotte H. 
Clarke—illustrated. : 





SALARIES AND DUTIES OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS TO BE MADE 
ATTRACTIVE 


Some Observations by the Supervisor of School Libraries 


Recent visits to high schools in various 
parts of the state discloses that high 
school librarians and high school teacher 
librarians will next year receive as at- 
tractive salaries as other high school 
teachers, and, as a rule, much more than 
assistants in public libraries. This does 


not include high school librarians who 
are employed by the public library and as- 
signed to the high school library, though 
there may be cases of this kind that have 
not come to the writer’s attention. 

A full-time high school librarian em- 
ployed by the board of education in one 
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of the cities of the state is to receive 
$1650 for ten months of service; a teacher 
librarian in the high school of a city of 
6000 population is to receive $1,700 for 
ten months; a teacher librarian in a city 
of about 2000 is to receive $1,650 for nine 
months; a teacher librarian in a good- 
sized village is to receive $1500 for nine 
months; and a teacher librarian in a 
small village is to receive $1,350 for nine 
months. 

So far as we have been advised up to 
the present time these salaries are higher 
than salaries which will be paid by public 
libraries to the high school librarian for 
eleven months service. That is, these li- 
brarians and teacher librarians employed 
by the board of education are to get more 
salary for fewer months of service than 
the high school librarians who are em- 
ployed by the public library and paid out 
of public library funds. 

It would seem, therefore, that if public 
libraries desire to provide librarians for 
high school libraries, they should put 
forth serious efforts to make the position 
as attractive in point of salary and 
months of service as are the positions 
taken care of entirely with school funds 
and entirely supervised by school authori- 
ties. If this is not done, it will ulti- 
mately mean that public libraries will not 
be able to provide as good library service 
for the schools as the schools can provide 
entirely under their own auspices. After 
all, in the long run, comparative efficiency 
is determined by comparative salaries and 
attractiveness of service. 

Another matter that needs to be con- 
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sidered in this connection is teaching abil- 
ity. School library work which is largely 
or wholly mechanical will never receive 
the recognition that will be accorded to 
library service which includes a consider- 
able teaching function. This teaching 
function may be entirely that of teaching 
the use of books in libraries in the high 
school, or, in addition to that, supervis- 
ing the teaching of books and libraries in 
the grades, or, in addition to teaching 
the use of books in libraries, in the case 
of the smaller schools, teaching other high 
school subjects for part of the day. This 
is as it should be. For, after all, me- 
chanical library work is not much’more 
than a high grade of clerical work. 
When we add thereto the teaching func- 
tion by teaching the use of books and li- 
ibraries and include the development of 
good reading tastes and habits through 
organized effort to that end, we give to 
school library work a status fully equal 
to that of any teaching work connected 
with the public schools. 

Public libraries will be serving in a 
very important way the library cause by 
insisting that high school librarians for 
whose appointment they are responsible 
shall be paid as well as the regular high 
school teachers of equal experience and 
success in their respective fields, that they 
shall have at least approximately as much 
vacation per year as the regular high 
school teachers, and that the teaching 
function shall be magnified in respect to 
the teaching of the use of books and li- 
braries both to high school students and 
grade pupils.—O. S. Rice. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Several changes are announced affect- 
ing the faculty of the Library School. 
Miss Birge has asked to be relieved as 
instructor in book selection, her 
mother’s death in December making it 
necessary for her to devote her entire 
time to home duties. Miss Corinne 


Bacon has been secured to give an in- 
tensive course in book selection, cover- 
ing the classes that remain to be con- 
sidered: literature, sociology, fine arts, 
religion and philosophy. Miss Bacon 
has been able to adjust her lecture 
schedule at the New York Public Li- 
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brary School and Columbia University 
so that she will come for three weeks, 
May 10-31. 

Miss Welles, because of illness in her 
family, was compelled to leave the 
School April 10 and has gone to Cali- 
fornia for several months. Miss Har- 
riet C. Long, as announced last month, 
takes Miss Welles’ place. Miss Long is 
a graduate of New York State Library 
School, 1910, and has had a variety of ex- 
perience, including two years in A. L. A. 
war service. 

Miss Welles was able to complete 

much of the course in Library adminis- 
tration before her departure. Miss 
Long will continue it and give the 
course on Buildings and equipment. 
Reference work and Public documents 
are being given, as usual, by Mr. 
Lester; Library extension by Miss Mer- 
rill, School library work by Mrs. Davis; 
Subject bibliography, Periodicals, Print- 
ing and Editions by Miss Turvill. 
“In the Library and the community 
course directed by Miss Merrill, talks 
have been given on The public health 
nurse, by Mrs. H. H. Morgan, director, 
Bureau of child welfare and public 
health nursing, State board of health, 
on The Y. M. C. A. by F. O. Leiser, sec- 
retary, Madison Y, M. C. A. and The 
public welfare association by Mrs. Ed- 
mond Brown, Madison public welfare 
association. 


School Notes 


The class gave a farewell party for 
Miss Welles on April 8 in the City Y. W. 
C. A. parlors. 
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Bibliography subjects are assigned 

as follows: 

Miss Alford—Ojibway Indians in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin 

Miss Anderson—Operation of censorship dur- 
ing the war 

Mr. Bernardo—Business books 

Miss Bruns—Use of newspapers and maga- 
zines in the schools for instructional 
purposes 

Miss Cross—Housing conditions 

Miss Daland—Chronological outline of Eng- 
lish literature, 1894—date 

Miss Dodd—History of the Near East, 1870— 
date 

Miss Ewing—Relation of China and Japan 
since 1914 

Miss Farrand—Social degeneracy 

Mr. Flack—Political conditions and devel- 
opment in Russia since 1914 

Miss Froggatt—Political conditions and de- 
velopment in Germany since 1914 

Miss Gipp—Sugar trust—Sugar prices 

Miss Haberman—Books for younger readers 

Miss Hinners—Fairy element in Dunsany 

Miss Holden—History of the Near East, 
1870—date - 

Miss Kolbeck—Community drama 

Miss Landt—List of books for children in 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

Miss Lieberman—Joseph Conrad 

Miss Lodwick—Censorship of moving pictures 

Miss McQuaid—Irish question since 1860 

Miss Morgan—Postage on second class mail 
matter 

Miss Muckel—State insurance 

Mr. Munda—Municipal taxation 

Miss Niemi—Social conditions on the Mis- 
sabe range, Minnesota 

Miss Niemie—Parent-teachers associations 

Miss Nyhuus—Romain Rolland 

Miss Oberheim—Contribution to 
graphy on William Morris 

Miss Paulson—Book reviewing in American 
newspapers and magazines 

Mr. Perez—Oriental politics 

Miss Powell—Electricity on the farm 

Mr. Rodriguez—League of nations 

Miss Rutzen—Social degeneracy 

Miss Sander—Community music, 1$15—date 

Miss Smith—Selected stories and novels il- 
lustrating the value of cooperation 

Miss Tanke—Freedom of speech and liberty 
of the press in the U. S. 


a biblio- 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Much of the space in the department this month is given to accounts of work done 


with children in the libraries of the state. 


editor by the 15th of the month. 


Factory Work in Grand Rapids 


Deposit stations have been estab- 
lished in five factories. A collection of 
from thirty to fifty volumes was sent to 
each station and these are exchanged 
every month. The werk has proved 
most successful at the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company 
where an Employment Manager and 
Factory Nurse come in close contact 
with the employees and can thus help 
bring the right book to the right per- 
son. In every case it has been the 
means of bringing to the library people 
who have formerly probably not known 
of its existence. The work is still in 
the experimental stage. That it is 
considered important may be seen from 
the fact that the factories of the city 
raised a fund of $150 for the purchase 
of technical books. The Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company 
headed the list and others contributed 
in proportion to the number of em- 
ployees.—Olea ‘Solheim, librarian. 


Children’s Book Exhibit at Merril] 


February the eighth was the anniver- 
sary of the death of T. B. Scott, the 
doner of the public library. The li- 
brarian had planned to have a Memorial 
Day, but this had to be put off another 
year since the ‘flu ban’? was in force. 
We did celebrate the day however, with 
a children’s book display, which was par- 
ticularly appropriate as Mr. Scott’s 
especial interest was the children. 

The display was held on Saturday, 
Newspaper articles, announcements in 
the schools and movie slides were used 
for advertising. The books which hap- 


Items for inclusion should reach the 


pened to be a new order that had just 
come in, were arranged on the tables 
and racks in a somewhat classified 
order. Posters were used to group 
them. Over the table that held the 
books for the very young children was a 
picture of Thornton Burgess and some 
letters he had written to a little boy in 
Merrill. During the day the library 
was practically full of children and 
though the books were not allowed to 
circulate until the next day, quite a few 
children were seen with paper and 
pencil taking the names of the books 
that they wanted, 

The location of the library and the 
fact that the librarian is employed by 
the school board to give the library in- 
structions in the high school, makes 
the connection between the library and 
the schools very close. In fact, two- 
thirds or more of the patronage of the 
library comes from the children.— 
Lucia F. Powell, student, Library school. 


Membership Contest for Children in 
Fond du Lac 


A membership contest held at the Fond 
du Lac public library during March of 
this year proved an interesting experi- 
ment. 

This contest was a drive for new ap- 
plicants and was successful as such. The 
plan carried out was this: Any boy or 
girl bringing in two new applicants re- 
ceived a blue ribbon. When the same 
person had brought in five people, a red 
ribbon was forthcoming, and when ten 
had been brought in a yellow was added, 
and the fifteenth new applicant allowed 
the contestant to be further decorated by 
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a@ green ribbon. Each ribbon was marked 
Fond du Lac Public Library. 

Records of the contest were kept on 
eards. When a child brought in a new 
applicant and the blank had been prop- 
erly signed, the contestant’s name was 
written on a card and the new ap- 
plicant’s name entered beneath it. Any 
other names brought in by this same 
child were simply added to this card. 
Note was also made on this card when- 
ever a certain ribbon had been given. 
The cards were filed by the contestants’ 
names. This record made it possible to 
find out at a glance how many people 
had been brought in by one child, who 
they were, and what ribbons were due 
the child. This also made it easy to de- 
termine who the winners of the contest 
were. Three prizes were awarded at the 
close. 

Notices were written up for the news- 
papers on the contest, and short talks 
were given at the grade schools, calling 
attention to it. A striking poster at the 
library advertised to it there. 

Several amusing incidents occurred in 
connection with the contest. Early in 
the month, one small girl, barely able to 
look over the desk, walked in, proudly 
marshalling in before her five others of 
about her size. Mary’s importance and 
the seeming joy of the others were good 
to behold. Another time three boys 
came in, and each of the three stoutly in- 
sisted that he had brought in the other 
two. It took some maneuvering to settle 
that case. 

One hundred and seventy-three new ap- 
Plicants were brought in by the children 
in the contest. Outside of the direct gain 
in new borrowers, the contest could be 
counted as good publicity. A new inter- 
est in the library was created for those 
children who were using the library, and 
it called the attention of children who 
had cards but were not using them.— 
Adeheid Ruth Rutzen, student, Library 
school. 
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Airplane Plans at La Crosse 


Boys and girls in La Crosse have be- 
come very much interested in aeroplanes 
since Mr. Lawton, on his visit here de- 
clared that this city is to be an aerial 
station in the transcontinental line. The 
public library has added to its collection 
of aeroplane material a very fine set of 
plans for aeroplane models. With each 
plan, there is a pamphlet of detailed in- 
structions making the building of an 
aeroplane model a comparatively simple 
task. One of the models is the NC—4 
model of the all American Flying Boat 
that made the first successful flight 
across the Atlantic ocean. Another model 
is the De Haviland battle plane, that 
famous liberty motored De H—4 battle 
plane, which proved America’s greatest 
aeronautical contribution to the world 
war. These with the numerous other 
models give the constructor an excellent 
idea of modern airplane construction, 
that is highly interesting and of especial 
value at the present time. These plans 
together with books are loaned by the 
children’s department.—Mae BE. Niemie, 
student, Library school. 


General News Items 


Appleton. Ruth D. McCollough has 
resigned as librarian to accept the posi- 
tion of head cataloguer of the Evansville 
(Ind.) public library. 


Ashland. The women of the Monday 
club conducted a ‘successful campaign 
during April to raise $2,000 for the 
Vaughn public library. The library is 
publishing in the Ashland Press a series 
of reviews on books recently added, the 
reviews being contributed by various 
townspeople. The first was by M. E. 
Dillon upon McMaster’s The United States 
and the World War. 


Bloomington. In February a diction- 
ary catalogue was made by two students 
from the Library school, Miss Kolbeck 
and Miss Niemi. The children’s books 
were analyzed very fully, to make ma 
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terial easily available. The students also 
described their work at a meeting of the 
woman’s club, and told of the possibilities 
before the library. 


Brodhead. Relations between’ the 
public library and the high school are 
unusually close because they share the 
same librarian. An exhibit of manual 
training work was recently shown at the 
public library. School reference work is 
done both places. Miss Sprague describes 
in the local paper results obtained. 

“The high school students and the up- 
per grade children are showing marked 
improvement in their ability to use the 
library. In a recent assignment to the 
eighth grade, not given as a test, but 
simply in the line of their regular study, 
the children looked up for themselves, 
and each one listed, from ten to twenty 
valuable reference articles, giving in- 
formation on the subject assigned. They 
found some of these articles in books and 
magazines at the public library, and 
others at school. The work was done 
entirely without help.” 

During March Miss Smith and Miss 
Holden, students at the Library school 
made a complete inventory of the library 
and checked up the catalogue, making 
additional subject cards for many of the 
books that were added early in its his- 
tory. 


Colfax. The library appropriation 
has been increased $350. 


Cumberland. The library board has 
decided to increase the librarian’s sal- 
ary $40 per month, believing that her 
services are worth $100 to the com- 
munity. An additional appropriation 
from the general fund has made this 
possible. The librarian had a two days’ 
display during March of recently pur- 
chased children’s books. 


Fox Lake. The rooms in the bank 
building, given rent free for a number 
of years, then rented for a nominal 
sum, have become very crowded. The 
board has therefore invested most of 
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the fund received from the estate of 
the late C. H. Eggleston in a large two 
story store building, very centrally lo- 
cated. The New Bargain store will 
continue, to rent the main floor, pro- 
viding an income that can be used for 
maintenance, or to pay off a mortgage. 
The second floor will make over into a 
bright, open library room. One parti- 
tion must be moved, water installed, a 
new door cut, and the walls painted. 
The shelving now in use has been care- 
fully made according to standard li- 
brary specifications, and will fit very 
well into the new room. The manual 
training department of the high school 
will make some additional shelving. 
The library has gained attractive, com- 
fortable quarters and made a good 
business investment. 


Hortonville. A gift of $100 from 
A, C. McComb, a former resident of the 
village will be spent for books. 


Jefferson. The library appropriation 
has been raised from $1,955 to $2,520. 


La Crosse. Recataloguing of the 
children’s collection was undertaken 
this year with the help of four library 
school students, Miss Bruns and Miss 
Niemie in February, and Miss Kolbeck 
and Miss Landt in March. 


Lake Mills. The Updike collection 
of almost 600 volumes, was classified, 
catalogued and made ready for circula- 
tion by two students from the Library 
school, Miss Rutzen and Miss Muckel, 
working during the month of February. 
A talk on the use of the library was 
given to the woman’s club. 


Milwaukee state normal] school. A 
decision has been made to change the 
classification from the Expansive to the 
Decimal system and to recatalogue the 
library. Four students from the Li- 
brary school were assigned, Miss Holden 
and Miss Liebermann in February and 
Miss Daland and Miss Dodd in March, 
to help with the work. A large propor- 
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tion of the books in the literature sec- 
tion was completed. 


Neenah. The library has been mak- 
ing a survey of the reading taste of 
school children in the fifth to eighth 
grades, following a suggestion found in 
Public libraries. A card headed My Best 
Book Friend was distributed, places for 
author, title and reason for choice be 
ing indicated by captions. The chil- 
dren were eager to herald their favor- 
ites and were original and discriminat- 
ing in their comments on them. 


Neillsville. The adult collection was 
recatalogued this winter by students 
from the Library school, Miss Dodd and 
Miss Sander working in February, Miss 
Bruns and Miss Paulson in March. 


New London. During February, the 
new librarian had the help of Miss An- 
derson, a student at the Library school. 
An overdue book week cleared up an 
accumulation of books seriously over- 
due. A vertical file of pamphlets was 
started, a rent collection for new fiction 
begun, and some technical and business 
books were purchased and advertised. 


Stevens Point. Johanna Klingholz 
has resigned as librarian and will join 
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the staff of the Evansville (Ind.) Public 
Library. She will be succeeded by 
Amy M. Anderson, who completes her 
course at the library school in June. 
Miss Anderson has hac four years’ ex- 
perience as assistant in the Paducah 
(Ky.) public library. 


Stevens Point normal school. Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Short, librarian for ten 
years, has resigned. She has accepted 
the position of librarian at the Dwight 
Foster public library at Fort Atkinson, 
her former home. 


Two Rivers. At the request of the 
woman’s club the Chronicle published 
in full a paper on children’s books 
which was read before this organization 
by Miss Beale, the librarian. 


Waupaca. A cafeteria supper in 
April, given by the women of the second 
ward netted $102 for the library book 
fund. 


Copies of Wisconsin’s War Record 


Mr. Holmes’ book on Wisconsin’s war 
record is being found very useful for 
school reference work. Miss Mary A. 
Smith, Madison Free Library, has some 
extra copies which she will gladly pre- 
sent to any Wisconsin library. 





